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Landscape /. B. C. Corot (/ 796-1875) 

Gift of Augustus Hcmenway, in memory of Louis and Amy Hemenway Cabot 



A Landscape by Corot 

A Memorial Gift 

THE beautiful painting by Corot, reproduced 
above, was given to the Museum during the 
past month. It measures 0.90 m. by 1.15 m., and 
is signed in the lower right corner COROT. 

Through a grove of slender trees, a path leads 
to a little clearing, bright in the sunlight ; beyond, 
the thick woods rise to a hill-crest crowned by the 
buildings of the village. Two women and a little 
girl, retreating along the woodland path, have 
almost reached the clearing ; their companion has 
been unable to resist the beauty of the wild flowers 
and has turned to the left to gather some. At the 
right in the shadow stands a cow. 

The picture is of the type most pleasantly asso- 
ciated with Corot, presenting the magic and poetic 
charm of the pale green foliage of spring, of sun- 
light beyond deep shadow, of early dawn — or is 
it advancing twilight? Technically it represents 
the perfection of his method in his great period, 
known as the Ville d'Avray period. 

Beginning February 6 a series of eight lec- 
tures for foreign-born pupils of the Boston Evening 
Schools will be given at the Museum on Sunday 
afternoons at 3 o'clock under the direction of Mr. W. 
W. Locke of the Civic Service House. After each 
lecture, groups will be conducted through the gal- 
leries to see the various collections of the Museum. 



A Recent Accession of Tapestries 

THE three French tapestries recently purchased 
from the Katherine C. Pierce Fund, the Francis 
Skinner Fund, and the Sarah Elizabeth Simpson 
Fund have been hung in the Gothic Room. 
These pieces belonged formerly to the collections 
of the Comte de Talhouet of Paris, Monsieur de la 
Chaussee of Bourges, and Monsieur Daguerre of 
Paris. They were lent to the Museum in the 
summer of 1914, and were so much enjoyed and 
appreciated by visitors and students that it is a 
matter of congratulation that the Museum has been 
able to add them to its permanent collection. 

The two smaller pieces, with designs of flower- 
ing fields, woven into one of which are the figures 
of two children and into the other a man, a woman, 
and two children, are the oldest. The one with 
the children is of the type called in English a 
"Verdure," and in French " Mille Fleur" or 
" Fleurette." The third piece is an allegorical 
representation of Music. All three tapestries are 
rich and sparkling in color, suggesting the old 
Gothic glass of French churches. This effect of 
brilliancy has been obtained by the use of a few 
strong, clear colors, and no half tones. Where 
less strong contrast of color was wanted, the two 
adjoining colors have been woven in short, parallel 
lines, known as hatching. 

Earliest of the three pieces is the Verdure 
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Tapestry French, Fifteenth Century 

Purchased in memory of Katherine Collamore Pierce 

with children, which was purchased from the 
Katherine C. Pierce Fund. The dark blue 
ground, covered with quantities of blossoming 
and fruiting plants, has all the charm of a field of 
flowers. It is expressive of joy in the returning 
spring after the long, dark, flowerless winter, and 
suggests the beauties of the fertile fields of Northern 
France. That the designer and weavers felt this 
charm of the spring is shown by the delicate and 
simple touches with which they have faithfully 
depicted the individual characteristics of each 
plant. English daisies, marigolds, violets, carna- 
tions, and strawberries are among a few of the 
many plants in this tapestry. With a round spot 
of red surrounded by a white and then a red 
circle, the designer pictures for us the close, com- 
pact head of the English daisy, with its pink 
centre and outer petals, and with an equally 
simple arrangement of two shades of green and 



one of yellow suggests the delicate flower stems 
rising from the midst of the oval, close-lying 
leaves. Equally simple in rendering and equally 
characteristic are the red carnations with their 
rippling leaves, the delicate violets, and the ripe, 
red strawberries. One of the secrets of the beauty 
of this tapestry is that there are only seven colors 
and eleven shades. At the time when this piece 
was woven, France was one of the great tapestry- 
making countries of the world. Louis XL (1 46 1 - 
1 483) was ruling in France and Charles the Bold 
in Burgundy. Both of these men were great 
patrons of the art. Old records tell us of quantities 
of tapestries owned by these two princes, and one 
piece, — a large Verdure similar in design to the 
Museum's piece, but bearing on its flowered 
ground the arms and emblems of Charles the Bold, 
marking it as his property, — has come down to us 
and now hangs in the museum at Berne, in 
Switzerland. 

The second tapestry was made in the last part 
of the fifteenth century. The ground of this 
tapestry is also dark blue and covered with flower- 
ing plants. The plants are drawn with the same 
delicacy and simplicity, but a few more colors have 




Tapestry French, Fifteenth Century 

Purchased in memory of Francis Skinner 
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Tapestry, Music 



French, Early Sixteenth Century 
Purchased in memory of Sarah Elizabeth Simpson 



been used, giving more gradations of tones and 
less contrast. In addition to the simple field-flowers 
are an oak tree and two pomegranates. On the 
bursting fruit of the latter a bird is feeding. The 
human interest is supplied by the figures of a man, 
a woman, two children and a dog. Just what con- 
nection these figures have with the story illustrated, 
it is impossible to say, as part of this tapestry is 
unfortunately missing. The bow and arrows held 
in the left hand of the man suggest a hunter, but 
the long, cape-like cloak which is wrapped around 
him does not give the impression that he has been 
pursuing the sport very ardently. His well-clothed 
and well-shod figure is in curious contrast to the 
very unconventional costume of the woman, — a 
hat, cape and sandals. The small dog in the 
foreground unconsciously adds a touch of humor 
to the piece. The artist has given him no left 
foreleg, but has attempted to remedy the deficiency 
by giving him two right forelegs. 

The third tapestry, which was made in the 



early part of the sixteenth century, represents Music. 
It is one of the allegorical pieces which were so 
popular at that time ; and from the similarity of the 
figures, attitudes, and bands of inscriptions in this 
tapestry and in the tapestry representing Arith- 
metic at the Cluny Museum, Paris, it seems safe 
to say that they were part of the same set. Music 
and Arithmetic are both personified by richly- 
dressed women. The shapes of their faces, their 
coiffures, their figures, and their poses are all 
strikingly alike. Music sits on a high-backed 
throne of Renaissance design. Her left hand 
rests on an organ. With her right hand she points 
to the notes on a sheet of music held by one of 
her attendants. Directly in front of her is a small 
boy blowing a horn. Nine men and a boy playing 
wind and string instruments are grouped around. 
Especially delightful is the figure of the jester 
with a bagpipe. The scene is laid in a pleasant 
garden. Conventional clouds and a trellis of roses 
form the background, and in the foreground are 
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some of the plants with which we are familiar in 
the other tapestries. A tall plant suggestive of 
mullen, not seen in the other pieces, is con- 
spicuous in this one. Beside the figure of Music 
is the French word " Musicque," and at the 
bottom of the tapestry on a red scroll is the 
following inscription written with a mixture of poor 
Latin and French : 

44 Invcnere locum per me modulamina vocum 
Dat notula scire musica docta lire." 

Just what this means is difficult to say, — possibly 
that through music the sweet melodies of voices are 
learned and that learned music also teaches one to 
read written music. The writers of verses for 
tapestries were not as a rule scholars, and as the 
weavers often made mistakes in weaving the 
inscriptions, it is not strange that we sometimes have 
difficulty in reading them. The designs and the 
costumes are Renaissance ; but the grouping, the 
high skyline, the absence of perspective, the small 
range of colors, and the hatching are reminiscent 
of the Gothic. 

All these tapestries are fine examples of the early 
French weaving, and in the beauty of their color, 
design and workmanship do great honor to the 
country of their origin. S. G. F. 
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Silver Shaving Basin and Ewer Portuguese 

Gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. Templeman Coolidge 

Silver Shaving Dishes 

Old Spanish and Portuguese 

THE only extant collection of old Spanish and 
Portuguese silver shaving dishes is now on ex- 
hibition in the Eighteenth Century Room. Several 
have already been purchased for the Museum, and 
it is greatly to be hoped that the acquisition of 
others may follow and this unique collection be 
preserved as a unit. 



Individual specimens of shaving dishes may be 
studied elsewhere, in the remarkable collection of 
historical silver of the Kingdom of Portugal, at 
Lisbon ; in the very fine Portuguese dish, with its 
companion ewer, in the rococo style, which has 
recently been added to the collection of the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York ; and in a few 
other isolated pieces in Europe. Nowhere else, 
however, can a collection of such vessels be seen 
as at present in Boston. 

A brief history of shaving dishes may, therefore, 
be of interest. One of the earliest recorded 
notices of their use occurs as early as the year 
I 385, when one of silver was included among the 
effects of Louis I., Duke of Anjou. More than 
one hundred and twenty years later, the inventory 
of Charlotte d'Albret describes one which was 
embellished with arms. Descending from precious 
to inferior metals, mention is made a century later 
of one wrought in copper. Many other silver 
dishes might be cited from inventories of royal 
rulers in Europe, but common as they were in 
those far-off days, a search to-day throughout the 
European royal palaces would not reveal a single 
example earlier than the eighteenth century, and 
the examples of that period would probably 
be found only in the Necessidades Palace at 
Lisbon. 

Upon a little reflection their great rarity is not 
surprising, in view of the fact that gold and silver 
plate was used as a substitute for coinage, whenever 
a shortage of money occurred in the great wars of 
the past. Plate of the greatest historic and artistic 
value was then thrust into the melting pot. Private 
misfortunes were also responsible for losses of old 
silver vessels. A well-remembered case of the 
disposal by this means is that of a precious object 
belonging to a fashionable English lady in the 
early years of the eighteenth century, which 
produced a long poem, lamenting its tragic fate 
in being consigned to the Tower of London, 
where the English coinage was at that time 
minted. 

Upon occasions these shaving dishes were trans- 
ferred from the dressing rooms of their lordly 
owners to the banqueting chambers and used for 
dessert — a statement confirmed by a sale at 
Donai in 1 775, when among the things advertised 
was " a shaving dish of beautiful shaped work 
which can be used as a dessert dish.'* 

In England silver shaving dishes were never 
fashionable. What is probably the only known 
specimen, now in the possession of the Earl of 
Rosebery, is one which was made in 1 689 for 
King William III. by the royal goldsmith, Francis 
Garthorne, whose work is represented on this side 
of the Atlantic by the sacramental vessels in St. 
Peter's Church, Albany, N. Y., which had been 
given by Queen Anne to her " Indian Chapel of 
the Onondawgus," and by an imposing service of 
vessels in Trinity Church, New York City. 

While such dishes were not generally popular 



